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Education is that process of nurture, instruction, and discipline 
which seeks to develop the character of the individual, and to fit him 
for a complete social service. In this larger conception of educa- 
tion, which is becoming standard through the thought and activities 
of educational leaders, there is no difference between education 
and religious education. The purpose of religious education is 
exactly that of education. The phrase "religious education" is 
in use for the reason that we have long tolerated a conception of 
education which limited it to the area of intellectual furnishing 
and discipline. The phrase is a protest against this limitation. 
Education must include the religious and the moral elements which 
are involved in any true development of character and preparation 
for social service. When the word "education" comes to be com- 
monly understood as thus inclusive, the phrase "religious educa- 
tion" will have served its purpose, and become obsolete. 

For education is a unit. The education of the moral nature 
and the education of the spiritual nature are not separable from 
the education of the intellectual nature and the education of the 
physical nature. It is a remarkable development of fundamental 
thought through which we have recently come to see that the storing 
of the mind with useful information should not be isolated from 
the training of the moral and spiritual nature of the individual and 
from the training of the body. It is not only in religious circles, 
in churches, Sunday schools, and theological seminaries, that this 
better idea must establish itself; in all the schools of the land it is 
quite as important that it should prevail. 

The fact seems to be that this idea of education has been recently 

illumined and pressed by educational rather than by religious leaders. 

1 An address given before the Religious Education Association, at its third Annual 
Convention, Boston, Mass., February 12-16, 1905. 
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We certainly do not forget that the impulse to education came origi- 
nally from the church, and that the purpose of this intellectual fur- 
nishing and training was to increase the ability of the individual to 
promote religious thought and life. The schools of America were 
originally established as auxiliaries to the churches. The separa- 
tion of the schools from the churches has arisen within the past 
fifty years, partly because of the divisions and controversies among 
the ecclesiastical organizations as to how the religious element should 
be presented in connection with the common-school work, and partly 
because many people outside the churches were dissatisfied to have 
the particular theological dogmas of the churches taught to their 
children. 

After a period of fifty years, in which this separation has become 
more definite and widespread, we are now called upon to consider 
whether we really approve it. Do we wish to see this separation 
continue and grow until there is a complete divorce between the 
churches and the schools ? Or has it already gone too far, so that 
we ought to find a way to restore the original union of the intellectual 
with moral and religious training ? The present situation is easy 
to describe. The sixteen million children who are attending our 
public schools, and in them are receiving their intellectual equip- 
ment and discipline for fife, are many of them failing to receive 
the religious and moral equipment and discipline to which they 
are quite as much entitled, and without which they will become 
abnormal men and women. It is true, our Sunday schools have 
a nominal attendance of some eleven million pupils. If this large 
attendance were real instead of nominal; if the work of the Sunday 
school were continued through as many years of the child's life 
as the work of the day school; if the time given to the religious and 
moral instruction and discipline in the Sunday school were equal 
in proportion to the time given to that of intellectual furnishing 
and discipline; and if the quality of the Sunday-school work were 
as good as the quality of the day-school work, eleven million chil- 
dren out of sixteen million would be fairly well developed religiously 
and morally. It is a fact known to all that there is no such equation 
in work between the Sunday school and the day school. The eleven 
million children who are enrolled in the Sunday schools of America 
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attend irregularly, and for a fewer number of years than in the day 
schools; the instruction which they receive is largely by voluntary 
and untrained teachers; the period of instruction is not more than 
an hour each week at best; the methods of instruction often lack 
pedagogical wisdom and fulness of knowledge; and the studies 
pursued are often conducted upon a desultory, defective plan. The 
religious and moral education which the children of America receive 
is therefore inadequate in quality and amount — entirely inadequate. 

This is not because the church, the Sunday school, the Young 
People's Society, the Christian Association, and other organizations 
whose particular work is to secure the religious and moral develop- 
ment of the individual, are unintelligent or inactive. On the con- 
trary, these agencies have a high efficiency, and are conducted with 
a growing insight into the needs and opportunities of the field. The 
work of the church, of the Sunday school, and of other religious 
agencies is to be appreciated and commended highly. The men and 
women engaged in this work have knowledge, insight, and energy 
to do their work well. 

But changes have come in our conception and treatment of reli- 
gion. These changes are due to fuller knowledge of history and 
of the world in which we live. The scientific studies of the nine- 
teenth century did much to put us into possession of additional 
facts, to enlarge our thought, and to improve our view. A better 
understanding of biblical ideas and events, better principles of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, better philosophical conceptions, and some 
sort of scientific psychology, have enabled us to bring our theology 
into a closer accord with facts, and into a more vital relation to our 
lives. 

The best service we can render to theology is not the defense 
or disproof of patristic formulations of doctrine, which were an 
inevitable product of the historical and philosophical ideas, and 
of the dialectical methods, which then prevailed. Rather, let us 
see clearly and grasp firmly the essential religious truths which 
found expression in these ancient formulations, and endeavor to 
clothe them again for our own day in language which will give them 
vitality, attractiveness, and force for our time, such as these early 
credal statements had for theirs. Theology is awaiting its read- 
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justment to the larger field of fact, to modern ways of thinking, 
and to current modes of expression. 

Each period of history is entitled — indeed, is driven — to bring 
its theological ideas and formulations into accord with its under- 
standing of its own religious experience, and the religious experience 
of the past. If we find life in some respects different from what 
our predecessors found it, descriptions of their religious experience 
will not entirely describe ours. In the general progress of human 
development from century to century, men know better and have 
a fuller, truer religious consciousness. We today can appreciate 
certain fundamental truths of the gospel of Christ better than they 
were ever before appreciated by any but himself. The bearing of 
Jesus' teaching on the duties of men to one another in their business 
and social relations comes to us with greater clearness and power 
than to any previous generation. The mission of theology, as we 
see it, is not to furnish a speculative solution of the mysteries of 
the universe, but to bring into ordered thought and lucid expression 
those great facts and truths of religion which human experience 
past and present has brought to light. 

The present forward movement in theology (if I understand it) 
does not offer a complete new infallible system of theology to replace 
a complete old infallible system of theology. Instead, the relativity 
of theological systems is recognized, for it is seen how the theologies 
of the past have grown out of and have expressed the then current 
conceptions of religious truth and experience. Present-day theo- 
logians are too wise, far-sighted, and humble in their formulations 
to assume their infallibility; what they seek to give is a properly 
organized account of religion which shall describe, explain, and 
vitalize religion to our minds. Such a formulation of theology will 
be always subject to modification in the light of additional facts, 
keener insight or better logic. The man who becomes a factor 
of progress in his own time is alert to the best knowledge and thought 
accessible to him; he possesses himself of these, makes them his 
own, builds upon them, determines his course by them, and so assists 
God in the development of his kingdom. 

The task of the churches in this period of transition, reformu- 
lation, and adjustment is a very difficult one. People differ in 
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mental view-point, capacity and temperament. Some find entire 
satisfaction and comfort in the theological ideas and religious expe- 
riences of the past. That our thoughts and methods should be 
an exact repetition of some ancient thoughts and methods considered 
ideal is their highest conception of what is best. Any departure 
from the ancient standard is regarded as a falling away from truth. 
Others, with a deeper sense of individual prerogative, and with 
an aspiration for fuller knowledge and larger truth, go in search 
of them. They find their ideal in the future rather than in the 
past, and they push forward to attain it, carrying with them all 
previously discovered truth which still has practical value. These 
two classes of people are everywhere present, and they seldom under- 
stand one another. Each is suspicious that the other acts from 
sinister motives. 

What is the way by which these two classes can become friendly 
and co-operative ? By a great act of faith, each in the other, and both 
in God — a faith that will bring a mutual consciousness of brother- 
hood, a mutual recognition of the right of each to think for himself 
and to live his own life, a mutual willingness to fight shoulder to 
shoulder — even in different armor — for the common cause which 
both love. Truth and goodness cannot triumph while their friends 
distrust one another and work at cross purposes. 

But we have reason to hope for a better day. The genuine 
union of all who believe in religion and morality must be secured. 
It can be secured when each will recognise his own fallibility, 
peculiarities, and limitations, will honestly try to understand the 
other, and will resolve to sink differences for the sake of achieving 
the higher unity and the higher good. The period of isolation is 
passing. Formerly individuals were independent, and groups were 
clannish. Now men are drawn together in many ways, by business, 
social, intellectual, and religious association. "Combination" is 
the watchword of today. It is a happy movement in most of its 
results. Shall we not allow ourselves to be carried by it into a noble 
fellowship of trust and co-operation? Toward this ideal no more 
earnest effort has been made than is seen in the comprehensive 
membership of this Association. 

The ministers of the churches are the leaders of the people in 
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matters of religion and morality. Upon them primarily rests the 
responsibility for improving the religious and moral conditions 
which exist. It is essential that they should equip themselves 
to perform well their task. Theological seminaries are somewhat 
slow to adjust themselves to new problems, but some of them are 
preparing new courses of instruction and rearranging their work 
in such a way as to give adequate training in the history of religious 
experience, in the psychology of religion, in the place of the Bible 
in education, in the application of Christian principles to present 
social problems, in the pedagogy of religious and moral education, 
and in the knowledge of child-life and development. 

With such a preparation, the minister is likely to find his Sunday 
school one of his chief opportunities. He will seek to bring into 
the school higher ideals of religious experience, a clearer under- 
standing of child-needs and child-growth, better methods of instruc- 
tion, a finer atmosphere of reverence and worship, a stronger moral 
influence. The task of the Sunday school is very great and very 
important. Many children are wholly dependent upon it for their 
religious and moral development; and even careful Christian 
parents too largely delegate to the Sunday school the instruction 
and nurture which should be given in the home. Wise, faithful 
ministers and Sunday-school workers will covet for their schools the 
best ideals and the best methods; they will find them and introduce 
them at the earliest opportunity. 

Yet it is not clear that the present agencies for religion and moral- 
ity, even if their ideal were the best, their vision of the opportunity 
perfectly clear, their energy unlimited, and their methods perfect, 
could accomplish the work which now requires to be done in this 
particular respect. 

The question arises: Can any larger part of this essential reli- 
gious and moral education be accomplished in the day schools? 
Our public schools are not indifferent to religion and morality. 
While no provision is made in them for specific religious instruction, 
and almost no provision is made for specific moral instruction, the 
spirit and the atmosphere of our schools are generally dominated 
by true religion and morality. The teachers in the schools are 
nearly always persons of religious spirit and moral character; their 
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influence upon the children in the schools is religious and moral 
to a high degree. In the great majority of the schools of our country 
the Bible is regularly read, in a number of states it is required to be 
read, and in only a few states, by recent legal action, has its use in 
the schoolroom been forbidden. 

Yet a great deal more needs to be done. Our children are not 
receiving, either in the home or in the Sunday school or in the day 
school, the quality and quantity of spiritual nurture, and the specific 
religious and moral instruction, which are essential to their highest 
character and largest service. Even when all other agencies have 
reached the highest limit of efficiency, it may still fall to the day 
school to accomplish a very much larger portion of the whole task 
than it has yet attempted to perform. 

Is there any good reason why the biblical history and the biblical 
literature should not find a place in the regular instruction of our 
public schools, at the proper stages in the elementary, secondary, 
and college grades, side by side with the history and literature of 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the English ? 

The Bible is not now so taught in the regular schools. It is 
assumed that this knowledge will be gained in the home, in the Sun- 
day school, and in the church. Children who have homes where the 
Bible is taught, and who attend Sunday school and church regularly 
and attentively for years, will acquire some knowledge of the Bible. 
What proportion of the children grow up under such conditions? 
This generation has not the acquaintance with the Bible which is 
necessary to secure to the Bible its full influence in our religion and 
morality. The minister in the pulpit can impart much knowledge 
of particular biblical teachings, but teaching biblical history and 
literature is not the proper function of the pulpit, and would not 
be necessary if this knowledge could be acquired in some other way. 
The case of the Sunday school is similar. It strives to give a knowl- 
edge of the biblical history and literature, for this task is specifically 
assigned to it. But its real work is to develop the religious and 
moral character of the child, rather than to give instruction in ancient 
history and literature. The Sunday school rightly makes use of 
the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures in its teaching of religion and 
morality. But Sunday-school teachers seldom discriminate between 
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facts of the past and the religious teaching associated in the Bible 
with them. It is the religious and moral teaching which the Sunday 
school seeks, not the exact facts of antiquity. 

There is therefore real reason why the history and literature 
of the Bible should be taught in the regular schools along with the 
Roman, Greek, and English history and literature. This is now 
being done in many private schools and colleges. The practical 
use of the Bible for religious and moral purposes will still be the 
special work of the minister for the grown people, and the Sunday- 
school teacher for the children. To teach the Bible as history in 
the public schools will, of course, require competent special teachers 
who have been trained for this purpose, just as in the case of those 
who teach Roman, Greek, and English history and literature. These 
will be forthcoming when they are required. 

But this is not all. To teach the Bible in the public schools as 
history and literature would be to give the book its rightful place 
from an intellectual and academic standpoint. Indirectly also it 
would allow the Bible to exert to some extent its strong religious 
and moral influence upon the student. Is that enough? Or 
should we have that strong religious and moral influence brought 
directly and intentionally to bear upon the children in our schools ? 
They need the assistance of its ideas and its inspiration; are they 
not entitled to them? Shall we not provide in our schools specific 
religious and moral training to make our children true, capable 
men and women? In the schools of Greater New York wise pro- 
vision has been made for moral training, not by way of textbook 
instruction, but by way of moral ideal, influence and discipline. 
In other places specific moral instruction is made a regular part of 
the course. In the Chicago schools, and elsewhere, generally, 
careful instruction is given the children regarding the bad physical 
and moral effects of alcoholic liquors and tobacco. There is no 
objection offered to ethical training, scarcely any to concrete ethical 
instruction, in the public schools. One of the most important 
steps forward in general education is this present movement to 
make the schools an ethical force. 

The way is not quite so clear, or the steps so easy, by which our 
schools shall become a direct religious force, founding this ethical 
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training, where alone it can stand, on the religious instincts of man. 
But this should be done. Morality finds its only adequate imperative 
in religion. The sense of duty to be and to do right, the supreme 
aim of life, the motive to live, the emotions to love and self-sacrifice, 
the enthusiasm for brotherliness, the faith one has in the universe, 
the hope for the future — all these things constitute the religious 
elements in men. Life gets its meaning, its impulse, and its 
joy from them. Now, these vital elements of being cannot be 
ignored and left undeveloped in the education of the child without 
producing abnormality; he will lack that foundation for character 
and impulse to social service which are essential to true manhood 
and useful citizenship. 

Religious instruction and training must also be adequately pro- 
vided in our public schools as an integral part of general education. 
For (1) if this is not done, millions of children will be continually 
passing through our schools who, because they receive it neither 
in the home nor in the Sunday school, will obtain no religious and 
moral training from the beginning to the end of their course of 
education. It is a serious thing for us to graduate each year from 
our public schools a million children who have little or no religious 
and moral foundation to their lives. Many think that we are wit- 
nessing the inevitable result of this neglect in the prevalence of 
disregard for law, crime, the passion for material wealth, lack of 
self-restraint, the violation of human rights. And (2) adequate 
religious and moral training should be given in the public schools 
because the educational process is a unit. The several elements 
of it cannot be effectively given in isolation. Even if the home and 
the Sunday school did their part perfectly, it would still remain true 
that the religious and moral elements must be interwoven daily 
with the intellectual elements; or, to use a different figure, the whole 
intellectual furnishing and discipline should be transfused with 
religious and moral meaning, aim, and power. 

Now, what should be done can be done. Certainly misconcep- 
tions and prejudices almost without number will have to be over- 
come, but is it anything other than misconception and prejudice 
which stands in the way of doing this? So long as the view pre- 
vailed that religion consists in theological dogmas and in formidable 
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creeds of intellectual beliefs, religion has been properly regarded 
as foreign to the work of the public schools. But we have passed 
through that stage and reached the better one, where we see religion 
and morality to be vital forces in our lives, essential to true character 
and social service, an integral part of education, and unobjectionable 
to all except those who are without a high and serious view of life. 
Few would wish to see a theological catechism introduced into the 
schools. Few would wish to see the particular denominational 
tenets, over which the churches have fought, introduced into the 
public schools. Few would wish to see the controversies between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants revived in our schools. It is 
not controversial and speculative theology that one has in mind 
in advocating a religious and moral element in the public schools, 
but the genuine spirit of religion which gives a real purpose to life, 
which points to a high mission for the individual, which inculcates 
brotherly love and service, which develops high moral ideals and 
standards of conduct, and which prepares the children to become 
intelligent, sincere, and effective citizens of America. 

We are having a most salutary discussion at the present time 
of the varied immorality which prevails in our individual, social, 
and civic life. The public disclosures which have been made by 
Lincoln Steffens and other writers as to the immoral and unrighteous 
influence of money in national and municipal affairs, the prevalence 
of crime and wickedness of all kinds, the failure of our courts to 
act promptly and effectively against the enemies of the republic, 
the inability of our churches to establish a high religious and moral 
standard among the masses, the frequency with which even those 
who profess to uphold the standards of the church violate these 
standards in business and social life, are facts which call for profound 
consideration, and for such action as shall make religion and morality 
more real to men and more effective. 

A danger exists that religion shall come to be generally thought 
of as an antiquated survival from the past, as an extravagant emo- 
tionalism helpful only to the few who appreciate it; that the churches 
shall be classified as social organizations of the wealthy or the edu- 
cated; and that morality shall come to be widely regarded as a mat- 
ter of expedience, or a matter of business regulated only by legal 
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statutes. The situation needs attention. Any fair reflection upon 
the way men think and act reveals the tendency toward these views 
of religion and morality. The secularist views, the commercial 
standards, the pursuit of material wealth, and the devotion to tem- 
poral things, are indeed characteristic of our age. It is an actual 
condition of things which we face. The task is a real one before 
us who believe in religion and morality, and who believe that religion 
and morality should furnish the standards of life in all its aspects. 

It is not that America is worse in these respects than other coun- 
tries ; on the contrary, our general education is unequaled in quality, 
amount and effectiveness. Democratic ideals and institutions 
can exist only where the people are well equipped in knowledge, 
well trained in judgment, capable of self-control, and solicitous 
for the public welfare. But the radical change which during the 
past fifty years has come over American life has brought in new 
conditions, with new moral problems to solve. We have recently 
passed from the agricultural stage into the commercial stage of 
national development. Fifty years ago cities were few and small, 
communities lived in comparative isolation from each other, country 
life was typical, agricultural pursuits were dominant, people read 
little. Life was simple under these conditions. The simple kind 
of religious and moral education which had been developed to meet 
these conditions was fairly effective. 

Now a transition has taken place. We have become a manu- 
facturing and commercial nation. Our many great cities are crowded 
with people. Agriculture is left to people from foreign countries 
who have come to this land of opportunity. Business is domi- 
nant, and on a vast complex scale, due to the rapid development 
of railway intercommunication, mail, telegraph, and telephone. 
Great national wealth has been developed, and money is used with 
prodigality in every direction. The enormous power of capital has 
been learned. Vast areas of property have come into the control 
of a few persons, monopoly rights have been secured over the material 
necessities of existence, the free business activity of the many has been 
suspended by trust regulation. On the material side of life there is 
little which money cannot buy, and the money is forthcoming in 
almost any quantity. Those who have the genius to gather this 
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great wealth of the nation into their own hands are rapidly becoming 
the real dictators of national conditions and national destiny. For 
bribery comes easy to those who have money, and those who do 
not have money, but need it, seem to be unable to withstand the 
temptation to secure it in this way. 

The reign of bribery and graft in national, state and municipal 
politics shows how far we have drifted into commercialism; and 
still, people are scarcely aware of the actual conditions of things. 
Have not business morals and business ideals almost unconsciously 
become standard among the majority? Many highly respectable 
business men conform only to the legal test of what is right in 
business. The Golden Rule, the spiritual realities, the sacred 
rights of humanity, the moral ends of life, are acknowledged (it 
may be) on Sunday, but are found to be impracticable on week 
days. Many a man who would like to act on strictly Christian 
principles seven days in the week succumbs to the way of the busi- 
ness world. One man alone, or even a few men together, cannot 
change this mighty current. The moral pressure of society as a 
whole is the only power which can turn business from its present 
principle that "might makes right." "The great political problem 
of the day," says a prominent New York journal, which professes 
neither religion nor ethics, "is how to prevent the men on the inside 
from taking everything. It does seem as though the ethical stand- 
ards of American business needed propping up." So long as business 
methods mean the exploitation of others for selfish ends, both religion 
and morality must protest, and must in every way seek to correct 
and to counteract this false use of one's fellow-men. 

Further, the great increase of individual wealth has produced 
an era of luxury, extravagance, and pleasure. The material standard 
of living has advanced step by step until now it is most expensive. 
In cities, a conformity to the standard requires an annual expendi- 
ture of several thousand dollars, even for a small family. To fail of 
attaining the standard is to put one's self in partial ostracism. And 
the ostracism is not only social — many could endure that; but to 
the professional man — be he doctor, lawyer, minister, or educator — 
it means lack of prestige, lack of influence, lack of opportunity, 
lack of income, failure of ascent in the general scale of success. 
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Hence comes the fearful struggle for money, in which we are all 
more or less engaged. The desire for many things, even good 
things, produces the effort to secure the means of obtaining these 
things. In this effort lives are daily wrecked. And any who main- 
tain a fair degree of morality and moderation know how hard it has 
been to resist these material temptations and ambitions. For one to 
live by a high ethical and spiritual standard, when the commercial 
standard prevails around him, is one of the severest tests of our 
devotion to the unseen and the eternal. 

The simple life — about which we now talk much — is indeed a 
worthy and a Christian ideal. Yet few follow it except by force 
of circumstances. As a rule, people live as expensively as they 
can afford, and with increase of income they increase their expendi- 
tures. One would find himself quite alone if he really undertook 
to lead the simple life, just as he would find himself alone if in busi- 
ness he maintained an absolute honesty. People must unite to 
establish a higher standard of living, whether in the political, the 
commercial, the social, or the professional sphere. 

This improvement of conditions can be realized only as a result 
of religious and moral education. We must face squarely the present 
facts, and discover why things are as they are. We must decide what 
our ideals should be, and then set ourselves to the attainment of them. 
We do not in America lack for distinct and lofty religious and moral 
ideals; they are our heritage from the past. But we do lack a real 
devotion, a real self-committal, to them. We preach and proclaim 
them, but we do not achieve them. We, too, like the Pharisees 
of the first century, and like the men of every century, "leave justice, 
mercy, and faith undone" — not absolutely, of course, but relatively. 
Our ideals are high, but practically they seem unattainable. There- 
fore we need such religious and moral education as shall give strength 
to our purpose, and guidance to our efforts, for the ideal. The 
training of the young (which we call education) must embody 
these ideals, must implant and nurture them, that our children may 
become exponents of our best thought and illustrations of our best 
conduct. WTiat we ourselves are, America will be. The citizens 
are the nation. Bribery, graft, economic slavery, luxurious living, 
crime, professional dishonesty, can exist only where men either 
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practice these things themselves or tolerate them in others. There 
is no way to effect righteousness except for you, and me, and the 
next man, to be righteous. This is our work. We acknowledge 
it. Will we do it ? 

I take it that the Religious Education Association arose and exists 
to exalt religion and morality as a practical factor in the lives of 
all; that its purpose is to learn first what the actual conditions are, 
then to discover and proclaim the ideals which should control, and 
then to find and establish the best ways by which to realize these 
ideals. We are an organization of individuals who desire to unite 
our thought and action to vindicate religion and morality, to inter- 
pret them, and to make them regnant among men individually 
and socially. To many persons this seems to be the most funda- 
mental and the most important problem of the opening twentieth 
century. In its larger aspects and issues this problem concerns every 
development of our national life. The permanency of our insti- 
tutions depends upon their maintenance in truth and righteousness. 
The largest service which we can render is that which will produce 
men and women of high character, true insight, and noble deeds. 
We talk much of these things, and that is necessary to their accom- 
plishment; but it rests with us to find ways by which we ourselves, 
and others about us, shall actually live according to these high moral 
standards and religious ideals. 



